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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents: (1) a definition of values; (2) 
a measure ot moral values which seems to have adequate conceptual and 
psychometric properties; and (3} evidence concerning the 
personalogica 1 correlates of mature moral judgment. Values are 
defined as the standards used in moral evaluations and the criteria 
tor choosing rules of conduct. Using a brief# semi-projective task# 
moral Judgments were elicited from undergraduate fraternity members. 
These were scored for maturity of moral judgment. Persons whose moral 
judgments were rated as mature tended to be sensitive to injustice# 
well-socialized# empathlc# autonomous# and they based their judgments 
on intuitive notions of ”gooJness,” (Author) 
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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 



Thu Center Cor Social Organltatlon of Schools has two prltcary 
objectives: «:;o develop a scientific knowledge of how schools affect 
khclr students, and to use this knowledge to develop better school 
practices and organleatlon. 

The Center works through five programs achieve Its objectives. 
Academic Games program has developed simulation games for use In 
the clossrootni and Is studying the processes through which ga^L^es 
teach and evaluating the effects of games on student learning. The 
Social Accounts pi^gram Is examining hov a student's education aCtects 
his actual occupational attal'oncnt, and how education results In 
different vocational outcomes for blacks and whites, the Talevita and 
Competencies program is studying the effects of educational experience 
on a wide range of human taler . s, competencies and personal disposi- 
tions, In order to formulate -- and research -- Important educational 
goals other than traditional academic achievement. Hie School 
OrganlEstion program is currently concerned with th^ effects of 
student participation In social and educational decision making, the 
structure of competition and cooperation, formal rewaru systeirs, 
ability-grouping In schools, effects of school quality, and applica- 
tions of expectation theory In the schools. The Careers and Curricula 
program bases its work upon a theory of career develo^xsent. It has 
developed a self-admlni siered vocational guidance device to prooolo 
vocational development and to foster satisfying curricular decislotis 
for high school, college, and adult ^opulatlcna. 

Ihlb report, prepared by the Tal'nts and Coopetencles program, is 
an analysis of the capacity to make mature moral Judgments, The 
definition of mature moral Judgment developed here will be used in 
further program vrrk on the concept, nature, measurement and correlates 
of psychosocial maturity. 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper presents (1) a definition of valuesi (2) a treasure of 
moral values which seems to have adequate conceptual and psychometric 
properties ) and (3) evidence concerning the pcison«jloglcal correlates 
of mature moral Judgment. Values wore defined as the standards used 
In moral evaluations and the criteria for choosing rules of conduct. 
Using a brlcf» seml*proJcctlve taaki moral Judgments were elicited 
which could be ccllably (r«.B8) scored for maturity of morsl Judgment. 
Persons whore moral Judgments were rated as mature tended to be 
sensitive to Injustice^ wcll«soclallced| eupathlc» autonomous » ^^d 
based their Judgments on Intuitive notions of ^'goodness." 
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Introduction 



Tkic coric^ '^t of values seems cs5entlal for the explanation of 
social behavior and for a theory oi* soda] action. Porsons et al 
(1931) observe that the description of conduct at even the most clecnen* 
tary Ic'^cl requires an account of t'le evaluative criteria by which an 
actor selects his courstj of action. Ihcse authors further suggest 
that values may provide a common conceptual focus for the social 
sciences and a link with the humanities. It is a concept which can 
integrate ''many diverse specialised studies -- from the experlibental 
psychology of perception to the analysis of political ideologies • 
frr^ budget studies in economics to aesthetic theory and philosophy 
of language p from literature to race riots" (p. 389). Values are 
particularly crucial for understanding moral conduct » which is t^rag* 
matlcally the most Imports u region within the general domain of 
value studies. 

*rhe theoretical ^m|ortapce of values In the analysis of moral 
behavior is much greater than the quality of research on the concept 
would Indicate. This research seems to have been hindered by two 
problems conceptual confusion and the lack of valid and reliable 
assessment techniques. Concerning the first p'oblenievcn a cursory 
survey of how psychologists have used the term values leaves one with 
a feeling of dismay (cf>* Allnort* 1961^ p« 29G) EeiKowitti 1964| 
p. Flugel. 19^5, p. 12; Uwlni 1951. p. 273; McClelland. 1951. 



p. 2A3; Morrayi 1938. p. 106; PltCel I Mendelsohn. 1966. p« 22; 
bcheibe. 1970| p. 1). Hcwref (1967) was prcHspted to remark thsC Che 
word values is "an essentially cselesi tens, which has recently coma 



Into vogue because It serves as a sort of lowest cocnon denominator for 
all who recognize, ho/ever vaguely, the reality of some sort of axlu* 
logical dimension In human existence, but who don't want to be plr.neU 
down to anything too specif lc» ... the term, unless extensively qual* 
Iflcd, verges on meaninglessness, eud certainly lacks power and 
precision" (p, vll), With regard to the measurement problem, Plttel 
and Kendelsobn (1966) conclude that, In general, existing measures of 
moral values arc unsatlsfac tory either because (1) they fall to dis- 
tinguish between such concepts as moral knowledge and moral attitudes, 
moral raeponses and responses that are merely socially desirable, 
abstract concepts and actual behavior, or (2) they fall to meet the 
standard psycUoxtctrlc criteria of reliability and/or validity. 

Concerning the related topic of moral Judgment, we new have con- 
siderable Information about age-related changes in the form and content 
of these Judgments (cf. Kohlberg, I96<i) • However, little empirical 
Information Is available concerning thn kinds of persona who make 
riaturc or Immature moral judgments. 

This paper has three purposes: (1) to develop a defensible 
definition of moral values; (2) to introduce a measure of values with 
adequate conceptua’ and psychometric properties; and (3) to explore 
some of the personologlcal corielates uf "mature" moral Judgments. 

A Definition of Mural Values 

One useful method for discovering the meaning of a term is to 
observe how the concept functions in a behavioral context* Adopting 
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this pragmatic approach, Kluckhohn (1951) concluded that im- 

plies a code or a standard. • «whlch organizes a system of action." 

That -s, "acto'^s perhaps most often think about or refer to vali ^s 
"^hen they are in doubt about alcernative courses of conduct: when the 
long-run results of the possible selections of paths of beha ior are 
not Immediately obvious or scientifically demonstrable or whe-: 
pressures of personal motivation are strong on one side ond soc ial 
sanctions or practical expediency of some other kind are s( roijg rn the 
other side" (p. 395). As Kluckhohn suggests, values, although 
typically outside the perlpnery of awareness, are critical In the 
organization of behavior. 

While values may be assumed to underlie all purposeful action, 
they arc larely formulated In an explicit, self-conscious fashlont 
Consequently values noimall/ must be observed Indirectly; and they tr^ay 
be perhaps most readily Inferred from attitude statements* P« H« 

Hov^e 11- Smith (1954) sharpens the distinction between values and 
AttltudeSi Values, he notes, precede and give rise to attitudes, th^ 
function of which Is to express one's verdicts or appraisals of some- 
thing or somebodyg Moreover, "appraisals are Judgments , not just 
expressions of a man's own taste or preference ... .When vc Judge some- 
thing to be good, we always Judge It to be good In respect of some 
property, and It is a question of empirical fact whether It has this 
property or not" (p. 164). According to Hoveli-Snlth, values are the 
"criteria" which are assumed or Implied when one makes a Judgment! 

Horalvalues, then, may perhaps be best defined In terms of their 

closely related functions* Moral values are: (a) the standards used 

O 
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In making moral evaluations; and (b) the criteria used In assigning 

priorities to rules of conduct, These values arc not expressed 

dl redly in cvaloatloas > nor can they be de lined in terms of the moral 

rules. KaCher, they are ii^jpllclt In the process of Judgment vhlch 

precedes mural evaluations or conflict resolution, and they niust be 

inferred from the ensuing behavior (in far’ , valuca might not exist 

outside such a network of inferences). This definition raises three 

questions which, in the present context, can only be noted. First, 

y 

whore do values come from? Piaget has argued that they arise 
spontaneously from cognitive growth and peer group interac*'ion; social 
learning theo**y, on the other hand, holds that values arc learned by 
instruction and example. The second question concerns whether moral 
values can be considered ir. any sense objective, i.e*, deriving from 
or reflecting empirical reality* Several writers have taken the 
position that certain values seem **objectlvc*^ when considered In an 
evolutionary perspective (cf< Campbell, 1965; Waddington, 1960), The 
third question li ^ aio all moral values equally 

With regard to this third question, there is agreoToent among some 
philosophers and psychologists that the most mjral values or evaluative 
criteria are characterised by a general prescription to adopt the role 
of ail others involved in the moral situation In Splnoza^s words, 
to viov the situation sub 8p~^ cleB cternac * A number of writers (e.g,, 
Eaier, 195$; KoMberg, 1963; Peck and Havlghursl, i960) have 
suggested ©ore specifically that th't moral torth of a particular 
value may be estimated by the degree to which It reflects a broad 
moial perspective, the capacity to Jee both sides of an Issue, a 
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concern for the sanctity of the Individual, and a disposition to think 
in terms of the spirit rather than the specific contc.,t of moral rules* 
Consequently, values within Individuals, and sets of values between 
individuals, may be (at least In principle) sealed along a continuum 
of Increasing morel worth, 

Kohlberg (1963) In particular has argued that moral values (and 
the attitudes to which they give rise) are, In most cases, subject to 
moral appraisal, that values n^y be called into me. al account* 
Kohlbcrg^s research on moral Judgment, not surprisingly, Is based on 
the premise that values may be evaluated* This worh Is generally 
(ard properly) regarded as a major contribution to our underotandlng 
of the nature and development of moral values. However the Kohlberg 
Moral Judgment Scale (overlooked In Plttel and Mendelsohn's otherwise 
comprchensl /e review), which provides the methodological base for 
this research, is time-consuming to administer and difficult to 
score* A briefer ar.d more readily scorabic test which, nonetheless, 
elicits moral Judgmercs ranging from the primitive to the morally 
sophisticated, would be a useful contribution to research In this 
area. Such a test is ^^ffered In the following section* 

Introducing A Measurement of Values 

Method 

If roral values are the covert criteria on which moral judginents 
depend, then these values can be Inferred from overt attitudes and 
moral Judgotents, Therefore, one approach to the measurement of values 
would be to elicit a seri s of moral Judgroents which could he r^ted In 
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accordance with the maturity of the values on which they seem to 
depend. A series of statements was constructed, each posing a concrete 
moral issue. Consid^irablc care was taken to Insure that the items: 

(1) were expressed In simple, matter-of-fact language; (2) contained 
an identifiable element ol injustice; (3) presented more tha one 
potential victim or oppressor who could be identified according to the 
choice of the subject; and (4) contained the maximum arnhigulty con- 
sistent with clarity* The Items were preceded by the following 
instructions : 



”The following three pages contain 15 sentences. Read each state- 
ment and assume that it has been made by a person with whom you arc 
having a conversation. Then, on the line below each statement, indicate 
whit your reaction would most like' ' be.” 




The items themselves arc presented below: 



1. (Black speaker) ”Evcn after graduating from high school I can’t 
find work. Yet I know many white drop-outs who have good Jobs.'* 

2. "The FBI has its hands tied in rtviny cases because of the un- 
reasonable opposition of some people to wire tapping.” 

3. "The city iG going to repeat vhat naa been done in many other 
cities by building a super-highway right through the slum 
district. Many apartments will be torn down and the people 
will be forced out.” 

4. "Some boys have It so easy. They go to college and get out of 
the draft, and we get sent to Vtet Nan.” 

5. ”1 told Jack my Ideas for the r^.w project. He took them to the 
boss and got the credit.” 

6. ”The new housing law is unfair. Why should I be £orce<^ to 
take in tenants that I find undesirable?” 



”ln many tnedlcal laboratories experiments are performed on 
live fnlmals and very little care ts taken to mlniolte pain.” 
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7. 



8. "I read another story today about a girl who was refused an 
abortion In a hospital# An Incompetent doctor gave her an 
Illegal abortion and she died." 

"1 think It is unnecessarily cruel to keep condemned 
prisoners on dei^th row for so long, and to snake the execution 
such an elaborate ritual." 

10. "The police should be encouraged In their efforts to apprehend 
and prosecute homosexuals. Homosexual / sm threatens the 
foundations of u*. >clety." 

11. "A powerful group representing hunters and gun manufacturers 
Is holding up a gun control law that the majority of the 
people In this country want." 

12. "The government shouldn't have passed the medicare bill. Why 
should we pay other people's dof,tor bills?" 

13. "Several pollccincn were called Into & alum area to break up a 
street fight but when they arrived the local residents threw 
bricks at them from the windows." 

14. "During las.: year's ghetto rlo^s a shopowacr saw a boy Jump 
out of the broken window of his store with a television set. 

The man shot the boy, who Is now crippled as a result." 

15. "Ihc police wore rough when they broke up that crowd of 
students, even though the students were parading without a 
porml t ." 

The test was administered to 92 undergraduate students at The 
Johns Hopkins University; all were fraternity nicmbcrs tested at fhclr 
respective fraternity houses. According to campus stereotypes, one 
group contained the campus radlcal^lntcllectuals, the second was 
mlddlc-of- the-road , and the third fraternity was considered conservaHve. 

Most Ss completed the tost In 15 mlnu^cs or loss. The range of 
answers and the amount of feeling expressed toward the Items suggest 
that Ss became quite Involved with the measure; their responses show 
the rich anJ varied content customarily associated with projective 
protocols. FhenOtyplcally , answers seem to fall into one of four 



categories* Taking item uuniber 8 as an example, the first category 
may be Jescribed as punitive and Includes such answers as: 

I* "That's her tough luck." 

2. "Arrest the doctor." 

The second category of responses are answers which are either 
non-comnl ttal or seem to avoid the dilemma, such as: 

1. "The girl should not have tried to solve her problems by 
going to fc'ich a man." 

2. "That Is tco bad -- I wonder whether It was worth that much 
to her," 

A third response type Is ocst described as stereotypically or 
Conventionally liberal* These responses, although seemingly problem- 
oriented, by their very popularity evidence little or no Individual 
thought and consideration. Examples of this sort of response arc: 

1. "Legallxe abortion." 

2. "Law should be changed." 

A final and surprisingly Infrequent response category Is charac- 
terized by answers which show an appreciation of the Issues at stake 
and an involvement In the fate of the protagonist of the vignette. 

For example: 

1. "I’m for legalized abortion In all cases where the mental or 
physical well-being of the mother or child is In do'ibt." 

2. "Cnder certain circumstances she should have been granted an 
jbortlon. However, there should be criterion (sic) so that 
there Is a negative Incentive to get pregnant." 



Rl’su 1 IS 



Four raters scored ►he Items on each protocol for '^maturity of 
moral Judgment'' using the following scoring elements; 

i< Concern, for the sanctity of the individual* 

2. Judgments based on the spirit rather than the letter of the law. 

3, Concern for the welfare of society as a whole. 

( 4 , Capacity to sec both sides of an Issue. 

Although certainly not exhaustive, those elements seen; to encompass many 
of the features of what have been described as genuinely "moral” 
Judg;ments. The scoring procedure Itself was as follovs. The response 
to an Item was assigned two points If any one of the four scoring 
elements was clearly present In the ansv*er. An answer was given 1 point 
if any one of the four scoring elementa could be easily and readily 
Inferred. A response was given 0 points If none of the scoring elements 
was present In the reply. Each of the 15 Items could receive a 
maximum of two points, thus scores on this procedure could range from 
0 to 30. 

The following reply to item ^ Is a:i example of a response assigned 
a score of two: 

"College education Is an Important natural resource, although the 

draft Is, nonetheless, one-sided and unfair," 

The following. In response to Item 4 was given a score of one. 

"Education will hopefully lead to a country more able to avoid 

wars, dut a more equitable system should be considered." 
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llif! following answer to item U received a score of 0: 



'^Every man for himself • If you had any sense you'd find a dodge. 
Get in another service, at least you won't be in the rice paddies^ 
(Get in the National Guard, cut off a toe -- go to Canada,)*' 

Four raters scored the items on each protocol for '‘maturity of 
moral Judgment" in accordance with the scoring elements and procedure 
outlined above. About five minutes were required to train the raters 
to use the scoring method. All raters scored all subjects for every 
item* An analysis of variance was then performed considering the 
data as a three*vay factorial design without replications (cf* 

Cullford, 1954, p. 282; Stanley, 1961), where variations are over 
raters, items, and subjects. The results of this analysir are 
presented In Table I. 



Tabic 1 

Analysis of Variance for Measure of Moral Values 



Source 


S$ 


df 


Variance 


F 


P 


Subjects (S) 


356.37 


91 


' 1 

3.92 


1 

21.78 


.01 


Raters (R) 


69.61 


3 


23.20 


128.89 


.01 


Items (I) 


170.69 


14 


12.18 


67.67 


.01 


(S X R) 


120.96 


273 


0.66 


2,44 


.01 


(S X 1) 


917.77 


1274 


0.72 


4,00 


.01 


(R X 1) 


36.67 


42 


0.82 


4.56 


.01 


Residual 


696.63 


3822 


00.18 






Total 


2366.10 


55*9 
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TTirce important pieces of information are derived from Table 1. 
First, although the subject by rater interaction is significant, the 
interaction accounts for only about one percent of the total variance, 
suggesting that halo effects had minimal influence on the scoring of 
the protocols* Second, the iiiterrater reliability , estimated from 
Table 1 by Hoyt's (1941) method, is .88, Indicating that the raters 
were able to score the tests with good agreement. Third, the 
reliability of the test itself, estimated by the same procedure, was 
.82. 



Validity 

The total scores assigned to each person by the four raters were 
averaged to provide a final score for maturity of moral Judg^K^nt. Ho 
single criterion would be appropriate to validate these scores because 
the netv')rk of theoretical and ercplri^:al relations in which the 
concept 'Wturity of moral judgnvent" is embedded is poorly underscood. 
At the present stage it. the concept's levelopment it is perhaps more 
appropriate to seek "indicators** of validity (c£. Keehl, 1959) than 
validations! criu /la. One such indicator was developed in the 
following manner. Each S in the three fraternities mentioned above 
rated the other members of his fraternity for "sensitivity to 
injustice," defined as follows: 

"A person who Is sensitive to injustice will be quick to perceive 
unfairness in the decisions of persons or groups, or in the treatment 
that persons or groups receive from others. He may or may not openly 
express his concern; however, his feelings will be obvious to those 

11 
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who know him* On the other handi a person who Is Insensitive to injustice 
will be less likely to notice the unfairness in a situation, and will 
rarely show concern when such unfair treatment is pointed out to hltn,’' 

All ratings were made along a 7-polnt scale, Some Ss remarked that 
they didn't know all their fraternity brothers equally well, so ratings 
from each fraternity were intercorrelated and the resulting matrix 
sjbjected to a principal components factor analyslSi Those ratert> 
whose highest loadings appeared on the first unrotated factor were 
retained, the others were s^t asldOi For the liberal fraternity, 19 of 
33 raters were selected In this manner; for the tnld(Ue*-of- the-ioad 
and conservative fraternities, 23 of 29 and 11 of 28 raters respectively 
were retained. Each S was then assigned a score for sensitivity to 
injustice based on the average of the ratings he received from the 
selected raters of his fraternity. For the liberal fraternity the 
average Intercoi relation among the selected raters was .35, and the 
reliability of the composite ratings for sensitivity to injustice, 
estimated by the Spearman-Brown fonnulai was *91. For the middle-of- 
the-road fraternity, the average selected Interrater correlation was 
13B, and the reliability of the composite ratings for this group was 
.93. For the conservative fraternity these values were .36 ind .86* 

Table 2 presents correlations between scores for maturity of 
moral judgment (from the moral judgiaent scale) and ratings for 
sensitivity to Injustice. These correlations suggest that persons 
who are regarded by their peers as sensitive to Injustice tend to 
make moral Judgments which are rated as morally mature. While only 
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Table 2 



Correlations Between Kc''ttjriUy of Moral Judgment 
and Rated Sensitivity to Injusclce for Three Fraternities 



Fraternity 


Corre laMons 


Liberal (N ■ 35) 


,37* 


.63 


Middle of Road (N - 29) 


.11 


,13 


Conservative (N - 28) 


J 


.52 



Kote.--Correlatlans in right hand column are 
corrected for attenuation, pc, 01; 
p<»05» one tail test. 



moderate ir Bizef these correlations provide some initial valldatlonal 
evidence for our measure of moral values, 

Personologlcal Correlates of Mature Moral Values 

Thus far the discussion has concerned estimates of the reliability 
and validity of a measure of moral values. We consider next the 
porsonological correlates^ or character structure » of persons whose 
moral values seem mature. The first author has suggested elsewhere 
(Hogani 1967) that moral development can be usefully conceptualised 
in terms of five dlt&enslons, briefly labelled as moral kruiwledgep 
sacialicatlon» empathy^ auton»^y» and a dimension of moral 
reasoning defined by moral intuitionism at one end and moral 
rationalism at the other. These five dlmentlcns may be assessed 
in a relatively straightforward fashion, A good estimate ol the 
first dimeniloni moral knowledge i can be derived from IQ 

O 13 
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test scorer (cf« Mailer, 1944), Socialization, t'le degree to which 
one has Internalized the rwles, values, and prescriptions of his 
society^, can be estimated by scores on the Socialization scale of 
the California Psychological Inventory (Cough, 1957), Empathy, 
the capacity to consider the implications of one's actions for the 
welfare of others, can be assessed with a CPI<-ba8ed empathy scale 
(Hogan, 1969)* Barron's scale for Independence of Judgment 
(Barron, 1953) serves as a measure of autonomy, the degree to 
which one's actions arc Independent of the effects of authority, 
peer group pressure, and prestige factors* finally, the dimension 
of moral Intuit ionism-moral rationalism Is reflected In the Survey 
of Ethical Attitudes (Hogan, 1970), An adequate description of 
the character structure of any single Individual requires infor- 
mation concerning the person's standing with regard to at least 
these five dimensions, llius the relationship between scores on 
these dimensions and scores for maturity of moral judgment should 
offer some Insight concerning the kinds of people whose moral 
judgments are characterized as i.^ture or Immature, 

Forty-one students In an undergraduate psychology course at 
The Johns Hopkins University rompleted the measure of moral values, 
which was then scored by the same raters In accordance with the 
same scoring system as described above. These Ss were also 
administered the scales fnt eoclali*atlon, empsthy, autonomy, and 
moral Intultlonlsm-moral rationalism* correlations were then 
computed to estinv'^te the relationships among these scales; the 
results of this analysis appear In Table 3* 
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Correlations between Maturity of Moral Judgment 
and the Variables Listed 
(N = 41) 



Scales 


Correlations 


Soc i al Ization 


, 32* 


.40 


Empathy 


,48** 


.58 


Autonomy 


.36** 


.56 


Moral Intultlonlsm- 
Moral Rationalism 


-.34^ 


-.40 



Notc.--l; p<,05, two tall test; p<.05; 
P<.0lj. one tall teat. Correlations In 
right hand column corrected for attenuation* 



Table 3 contains no information about the- relationship between 
moral Judgment and moral knowledge--the range of IQ for this sample 
was too narrow to yield a meaningful estimate* Kohlberg (1964) 
reports, however, that for a population of adolescent boys 
(K«72) the correlation between IQ and maturity of moral judgment 
(with age controlled) was ^31* 

Tlie data appearing In Table 3 suggest that persona who make 
mature moral Judgments tend to be well-aoclallfced» empathlc, and 
lutonomous. Such p<^rsons alao prefer an Intuitive to a rational 
approach for the solution of moral problems. Persons whose moral 
judgments reflect an lanatute value system tend to be less 
soclalLaed, non*emphatl<^ ^ and conforming! and their moral reatoning 



tends to have a clonal as opposed to an Intuitive basis. Froa 
a consideration of the dynamics of the measure of moral intuition- 
i8i^i*»moraL rationalism^ the final correlation In Table 3 Is 
puzrling. (The scale reflects two cognitive styles which are pre- 
sunvably neutral with regard to their ethical import. Higher chores 
indicate moral rationalismj lover scores Indicate moral intuition- 
is\n--!toganj 1970.) The other correlations are> however » in a 
theoretically expectable direction. 

As a partial check on the results appearing in Table 3p 30 
male undergraduates in an Introductory Psychology class at the 
University of Maryland wore given the measure cf motal \ ’ues and 
the empathy scale. In this sample ihe correlation betv‘ j mature 
moral Judgment and empathy was found to be ,58 (p<.01)| ,68 when 
corrected for attenuation. 



Discussion 



Frcm a conrlderation of how the term values is used in ordi- 
nary lsngua>^e, it was suggested that moral values are the ctiterla 
or standards on which w^oral judgments are ba^ed. Values are rarely 
stated directly; rather they must be inferred from a person roral 
Judgments, typically expressed in terms of moral attitudes or 
declslcns in eioral choJ*^e situations. Certain philosophers and 
social scientists agree that the values held by an individual or 
a society are themselves subject to moral appraisal; the most moral 
values have the effect of requiring one to consider the viewpoint 
of ^»ll others involved in any given situation. 
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A measure of moral values was Introduced whose Item format and 
sr orlng procedure were closely tied to the preceding dlscucslon. 

No claims were tnadc for the unique pi'operties of the item pool of 
this measure; howe/er, the method Itself seemed to be a useful 
-echnlquc for obtaining moral Judgments In a standardized fashion. 
Vhe* remainder of the paper wac concerned with discovering the 
network of ’’indicators" or empirical relations which implicitly 
defines mature (and Immature) moral values. Five points emerged 
from the subsequent analyses. Firsts although the notion of 
n»ature tnoial Judgment may seem somewhat Ineffable, raters can, with 
good agreement, score th^ degree to which it is present in test 
piotocoib (r « .88). Second, persons whose moral Judgments were 
considered mature tended to be regarded by their peers as 
sensitive to injustice (r^^ » .36). Third, scores for nature 
moral Judgment were significantly and positively related to 
socialisation (r « .40), measured by a scale Initially keyed 
against the criteria -fellnqucncy vs. non*detinquency and 
subaequently shown to predict a variety of responsible, pro*soclal 
behaviors (cf. Cough, 1965). Fourth, nature noial Judgment scores 
were also related to empathy ^ «b3), measured with a scale 

originally developed against the criterion of rated empathy and 
subsequently shown both to predict other Indices cf interpersonal 
sensitivity and to moderate and quality the effects of socialieatlon 
(cf. Hogan and Henley, 1970; Hogan and Hankln, 1970; Hogan, et al, 
1970). Finally, t^ture inoral Judgment was associated with high 
scores for autonomy (r « *S6), tseasured by a set of Items which 
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dienrltnlnatcd between ylelders and non-yleldcra In the original 
Asch (1956) confomlty studiesj and have subsequently been found 
to relate to ^'various measures of Inner resources and ego 
strength” (cf. Barron, 1965, p. 26). Thus persons whose moral 
Judgments presuppose a set of mature moral values also seem to be 
responsible and well^soclalized, perceptive and sensitive to the 
needs of othr 'Si yet self'^dlrected and Independent. An unexpected 
finding suggested thaC mature moral Judgment Is also associated 
with a disposition to base moral reasoning on personal and 
intuitive notions of "goodness” (r » -.AO). 

These findings prompt one final observation. It seems likely 
that natute moral values are a function of socialisation, empathy, 
and autonemy (l.e. character structure) rather than the reverse. 
This suggests that a mature value system Is, In souie ways, "ovet- 
dctennlneo,” and that Che moral judgments of an undersoclallted, 
non-empathlc, and conforming person will tend to he Iwrvaturc. 
Although the devc loptTicnta 1 origins of socialisation, empathy, and 
autonomy are not well understood, their antecedents probably 
depend on social and emotional factors as well as cognitive 
growth (cf. Stayton, et al, 1970). The fact that high scores for 
mature moral Judgment are associated with high scores for social- 
isation, empathy, and autonomy seems consonant vlth the Arlsto* 
Cellan notion, adopted more recently by From (19A7) and Peck and 
Kavighurst (1960), that there Is an Important relationship between 
the development of moral character and the developtnont o£ 
personality, 
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